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Employment Security in the National 
Defense Program 


By A. J. ALTMEYER 
Chairman, Social Security Board 


ITH THE INITIATION of the national 
defense program, the employment se- 
curity services face increased responsibilities. 
Placement activities will have to be geared to 
a rapidly increasing demand for workers. 
At the same time benefits will have to be 
paid promptly to many workers rendered tem- 
porarily unemployed as readjustments are 
made in production equipment and schedules. 
Striking parallels and contrast are apparent 
when one compares the program upon which 
we are entering with the experience of the 
country in organizing its labor power for 
production in 1917 and 1918, and with the 
work relief programs following 1933. In 
the earlier period a Nation-wide system of 
federally operated labor exchanges was 
hastily established for large-scale procure- 
ment of labor and for directing workers to the 
industries where they were most urgently 
needed. 

With little knowledge of occupations and 
industries and less regarding the qualifications 
of individual workers, that Service attempted 
to effect transfers from “nonessential” to 
“essential” industries. Because of the absence 
of comprehensive, well-organized industrial 
recruiting and placement machinery, ineffi- 
ciency, waste, and disruption of certain 
activities were inevitable. During those years 
the number of openings to be filled con- 
sistently exceeded the number of job appli- 
cants at the newly established employment 
offices. 

Since those years a far-flung system of pub- 
lic employment offices has been developed. 
It will be recalled that when employment 
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opportunities declined rapidly following the 


‘last war, emergency Federal employment 


service offices, having served their immediate 
purpose, were closed. Throughout the decade 
of the 20’s it was constantly urged that a 
permanent Nation-wide system of employ- 
ment offices be established, but it was not 
until 1933 that an act was passed to provide 
for an adequate service. 

The Wagner-Peyser Act, as approved by 
the President on June 6, 1933, provided for a 
Nation-wide system of employment services, 
financed jointly by the States and the Federal 
Government and operated by the States in 
accordance with minimum standards pre- 
scribed by the Federal Government. At the 
time the law became effective, there were 
already 192 scattered and largely uncoordi- 
nated public employment offices in 23 States. 
For the most part, operations of these offices 
were limited in scope and often confined to 
unskilled jobs. It was anticipated that the 
system would expand gradually, as additional 
States accepted the provisions of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act, until there would be a Nation- 
wide network of employment offices, linked 
together through their affiliation with the 
United States Employment Service, operat- 
ing under similar standards and supplying 
comprehensive labor-market reports for all 
parts of the country. 

Instead of gradual expansion, however, 
the emergency conditions resulted in a 
hurried expansion of employment office 
facilities. The introduction of the emer- 
gency works program, first by the Civil 
Works Administration and the Public Works 
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Administration, and later by the Works 
Progress Administration, created an immedi- 
ate need for public employment offices in all 
parts of the country. To meet these needs, 
offices were hastily established in 1933-34 in 
nearly every county, to register and place 
workers on work projects. The offices set up 
in areas not served by the State employment 
services initially were operated by the Na- 
tional Reemployment Service and were fi- 
nanced by the Federal Government from 
emergency funds. 

As the need for emergency placement serv- 
ice subsided, the Employment Service was 
not abandoned as it was after the war. 
Instead, the facilities of the National Reem- 
ployment Service were absorbed into the 
State employment services established under 
the Wagner-Peyser Act. Impetus was given 
the State systems, by the passage of the 
Social Security Act in 1935, under which 
act it is required that claimants for unem- 
ployment compensation must establish their 
right to benefits by registering at public em- 
ployment offices. As a result, by 1938, the 
Federal-State system embraced all States. 
In 1939 the United States Employment 
Service was merged with the Bureau of Un- 
employment Compensation to form the 
Bureau of Employment Security. 

This great national network of local offices, 
State agencies, and the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security of the Social Security Board 
is now placed at the service of the country to 
meet the new demands of the defense pro- 
gram. 

The local employment offices offer far 
more comprehensive coverage of workers 
available for employment than any other 
agency. The 1,471 permanent local offices 
contain records of more than 20 million 
workers who have registered for work within 
the past 2 years. These records reflect the 
employment turnover of the 30 million 
workers included in the unemployment com- 
pensation system, plus most of the turnover 
of more than 2 million WPA workers, plus 
a large part of the turnover of some 12 or 
15 million workers who have voluntarily 
sought the assistance of the public employ- 


ment service in their search for work. Al- 
though only a small fraction of the 20 million 
workers who have applied for work since 
1937 are unemployed at any one time, a very 
large fraction of all the unemployed in the 
United States can be reached promptly by 
canvassing these records. 

At the present time applications for em- 
ployment are being received at the rate of 
about one and a quarter million to one and 
a half million a month, while monthly place- 
ments total 250 to 300 thousand, almost all 
of which are with private employers. The 
active file of applicants seeking employment 
contains a record of the qualifications of 
approximately 5% million individuals. 

The records in the local offices contain, in 
addition to essential personal characteristics, 
a summary of the work history of the appli- 
cants and an occupational designation of the 
occupation in which the applicant can be 
suitably placed. In addition to the local 
facilities, the offices constitute a State- and 
Nation-wide system for the recruitment of 
qualified workers in communities where 
there is a surplus to fill vacancies in places 
where the local supply is inadequate. 

A preliminary report from the recent Na- 
tion-wide inventory of job-applicants in the 
active files indicate that despite heavy demand 
for certain types of skilled workers during the 
past few months and the prospect of even 
greater requirements, well qualified skilled 
workers are available for employment. Pre- 
liminary tabulations made in connection with 
the complete analysis of the qualifications and 
characteristics of approximately 5,100,000 
registered job-seekers at the beginning of 
April indicate that of the 4,100,000 workers 
registered in 43 States for which advance tab- 
ulations have been received, there are avail- 
able for work nearly 812,000 skilled craftsmen 
and 850,000 semiskilled production workers 
classified according to the new occupational 
code. During 1939 nearly one-third of a 
million placements of workers in skilled crafts 
occupations were made, and nearly 60,000 
during the first quarter of 1940. 

These"groups of applicants include workers 
in key occupations which will be vital in any 
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significant expansion in production of essen- 
tial materials. In order to obtain an indica- 
tion of the present supply, special preliminary 
tabulations are being prepared covering a 
small group of occupations believed to be of 
particular importance to aircraft, shipbuild- 
ing, munitions, machine shop, and machine 
tool activities. These reports indicate that 
there were then available through the public 
employment offices substantial reserves of 
qualified workers in such occupations as tool 
and die makers, engineers, designers, drafts- 
men, and other skilled occupations. 

These reports also indicate that a con- 
siderable reserve of qualified skilled tech- 
nicians exists among older workers currently 
seeking employment. Successful perform- 
ance in these highly skilled occupations de- 
mands a high degree of judgment and pre- 
cision which in most instances is acquired 
only after long periods of training and ex- 
perience. Although the age factor probably 
has not contributed significantly to the loss 
of employment of older workers in these 
groups during slack periods in the past, it 
has no doubt restricted the rehiring of such 


older workers when they were placed in 
competition with younger applicants in the 
same occupations. These excellently quali- 
fied workers provide an important element 
in meeting a demand in skilled occupations. 
Among engineers and designers, for instance, 
it was found that more than one-fifth were 45 
years of age or over; one-third of the skilled 
machinists and mechanics were in this age 
group, and among tool and die makers and 
workers in the key construction or produc- 
tion occupations, over 40 percent were 45 
years of age or more. These workers are 
probably qualified for immediate employ- 


‘ment with either no retraining or a minimum 


amount of instruction with respect to the re- 
quirements of particular job openings to 
which they may be referred. Utilization of 
the supply of such workers may minimize the 
extent to which the training of additional 
applicants in these fields may be required. 

As the defense program advances, the im- 
portance of the employment security services 
will become clear and much will depend 
upon the efficiency with which these services 
perform their functions. 


Illinois Analyzes its Interviews 


By Howarp S. CARPENTER 


Division of Placement and Unemployment Compensation 
Chicago, Illinots 


HEN ILLINOIS ESTABLISHED a Central 

Placement Office for the city of 
Chicago in June 1939, it was faced with the 
serious problem of getting some 140 inter- 
viewers in 12 widely-separated registration 
offices to think alike in terms of the occupa- 
tional classification of applicants, the record- 
ing of work history and education, and the 
writing of comments. It was foreseen that 
without an unanimity of viewpoint regarding 
these matters, the files of the Central Place- 
ment Office would soon be filled with applica- 
tion cards written and classified according to 
the individual opinions and standards of each 


interviewer or, at best, of each local regis- 
tration office. The Administrative Staff fore- 
saw, also that because of the complete separ- 
ation of the registration and placement 
functions, a more complete and detailed 
application card would have to be made out 
for each applicant. The staff set up as an 
ideal, an application card so well written 
that the amount of time required for reinter- 
view prior to referral at the Central Place- 
ment Office would be reduced to a minimum. 
Thus there would be an increase in the speed 
with which placements could be made from 
a central location without in any way pre- 
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venting the selection of the best qualified 
applicants for jobs. 


Standards Through Interview Analysis Unit 


To insure this desired uniformity of inter- 
view-recording and classification, an Inter- 
view Analysis Unit was created in the Cen- 
tral Placement Office when it began opera- 
tions early in July. The staff consisted of 
three Senior Interviewers who were selected 
on the basis of their registration and place- 
ment experience, plus experience in writing 
and editing job analyses and job descriptions 
in the Chicago Research Center of the 
United States Employment Service. With 
the aid of a committee composed of super- 
visory Senior Interviewers from the Central 
Placement Office and several registration 
offices, the Division of Placement and Unem- 
ployment Compensation adopted minimum 
standards to be followed by all registration 
interviewers in the recording of applicant 
data. These minimum standards were act- 
ually an extension of the requirements of 
the Illinois Registration manual, except that 
they were concerned only with those aspects 
of registration which were of most vital im- 
portance to the placement interviewers; 
mechanical details of registration were not 
emphasized. 

It was found necessary to train interviewers 
in a technique of recording applicants’ work 
histories which although new to them was in 
reality an adaptation of the literary style of 
the job summary section of the local USES 
job descriptions in which the “‘what,”’ “‘how,” 
and “‘why” of a job are stressed. The re- 
quirement that this literary style be used in 
registration recording was written into the 
minimum standards and the Federal Security 
Agency cooperated by lending to the Illinois 
State Employment Service the services of a 
member of the Chicago Research Center who 
led a series of training meetings in the writing 
of job analyses. The supervisory Senior 


Interviewer of each registration office was 
given a full week of this training, which 
included the preparation of two detailed job 
analysis schedules on actual jobs, plus con- 
ference method discussions of the method- 








ology of using job description techniques in 
recording applicants’ work histories. Each 
supervisory Chief Interviewer then carried 
this training back to the interviewers in his 
registration office. 

Prepared with this training, registration 
interviewers then began to adapt their inter- 
views to the minimum standards previously 
mentioned. At the start they experienced 
considerable difficulty in getting the ‘‘what,” 
“how,” and ‘“‘why” of each job recorded on 
the application card in the short period of 
time allotted each interview, but as time 
went on they gathered proficiency more 
rapidly. 


A Check Up on Application Cards 
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The Interview Analysis Unit meanwhile 
began an analysis of the completed applica- 
tion cards as they were received at the Central 
Placement Office from the registration offices. 
Those application cards which seriously fell 
short of the prescribed standards were re- 
turned to the local offices for correction or 
for a complete reinterview. A form was 
drawn up upon which could be checked 
certain errors in regard to classification, em- 
ployment record, personal identifying ma- 
terial, education and training, comments, 
information as to physical handicaps, occu- 
pational abilities, and related data. This 
form was attached to each returned card, 
a duplicate being retained at the Central 
Placement Office in order to maintain an 
inventory of the number of cards sent out 
and their location during the correction 
period. 

After the program had progressed suffi- 
ciently to reveal some improvement in the 
application cards, a report was made to the 
Manager of each registration office indicating 
the quality of work being done by each inter- 
viewer in his office. Suggestions were also 
made which would aid the interviewer in 
correcting any of his interview-recording 
deficiencies. These reports were either given 
directly to the interviewers concerned or 
were the topic of individual discussions be- 
tween the Manager and the interviewers. 

A considerable evolution has taken place 
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in the content of these reports since the 
beginning of 1940. At first there was only a 
paragraph or two devoted to the work of each 
individual, pointing out in general terms 
what his principal deficiencies and excellen- 
cies were. At the present time, however, 
about three typewritten pages are prepared 
for each interviewer, analyzing in detail all 
of the good and poor aspects of his interview- 
recording. An increasing amount of space 
and attention is now being given to sugges- 
tions for the improvement of interview- 
recording. The Unit has found that it is not 
merely enough to tell interviewers what is 
wrong with their work; it must tell how it can 
be changed, and why it should be changed. 

These reports have emphasized that the 
constructive criticisms which they contain 
should be used only for training purposes, 
never as a basis for the evaluation of staff 
performance. Copies of the reports are never 
transferred to the personnel records of the 
interviewer. 

It has been said that much of the work of 
the Interview Analysis Unit has been of a 
training nature inasmuch as the Unit has 
cooperated very closely with the Personnel 
and Training Section. The Interview Analy- 
sis Unit has not, however, attempted to pre- 
sent training material to interviewers, but 
only to prepare training material for Man- 
agers and supervisory Senior Interviewers to 
pass on to the interviewers on their staffs. 


Occupational Monographs and Interview Aids 


The Interview Analysis Unit has prepared 
a series of occupational monographs on some 
of the occupations for which it is usually con- 
sidered difficult to obtain adequate inter- 
views, such as Milling Machine Operators 
and Lathe Operators. These monographs 
attempt to present a picture of an occupa- 
tion to the interviewer from a slightly differ- 
ent point of view than that used in job de- 
scriptions; the emphasis is upon the machine 
rather than the job itself. These monographs 
cannot be considered in any sense as substi- 
tutes for job descriptions; they are actually 


supplements to them. To each of these 
monographs is attached a series of interview 
aids, listing factors which placement inter- 
viewers feel should be considered in every 
registration interview. These interview aids, 
after being reviewed by the placement inter- 
viewers, are submitted to the Chicago Re- 
search Center for a final check before being 
duplicated and distributed. The Interview 
Analysis Unit then checks application cards 
being sent from the local registration offices 
to the Central Placement Office to see 
whether or not the aids are being used by 
the interviewers. Most of the interviewers 
have stated that they have found these inter- 
view aids of considerable value and have 
expressed a desire for an even greater num- 
ber of them, especially in occupations in 
which there is a heavy registration volume. 

The Interview Analysis Unit feels that to 
date it has succeeded in helping the local 
office interviewers in establishing an effective 
pattern for the recording of applicant inter- 
views, and has laid the foundation for the 
building up of lists of interview aids on 
topics to be discussed during the registration 
process with applicants of various occupa- 
tions. From now on, a large portion of the 
Unit’s work will consist of follow-up work of 
this training. 

Since this article properly concerns only 
the analysis of applicant interview-recording, 
it does not touch upon some of the other 
functions performed by the Interview Analy- 
sis Unit, such as the establishment of mini- 
mum standards for the recording of em- 
ployer orders, preparation of training ma- 
terials on the taking of employer orders, and 
the checking of completed orders for ad- 
herence to the established minimum stand- 
ards. It is obvious, however, that it is use- 
less to seek perfection in the interviewing 
and classification of applicants unless the 
same perfection is sought in the taking of 
employer orders, for only by having com- 
plete details on order forms can the complete 
information on the application cards be 
utilized to full advantage. 
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Industrial Classification in Employment 
Security Agencies 


By Frank J. NAGLE and SAMUEL ScHLoss 
Bureau of Employment Security 


HE COLLECTION and analysis of industrial 

data are essential to the administration 
and planning of the employment security 
program. State agencies classify various 
types of employer and employee records by 
industry both for internal administrative 
purposes and for statistical reporting to the 
Social Security Board. In addition, most 
States prepare similar information by local 
areas. In the central office, the principal 
types of data classified by industry include 
employment, pay rolls, contributions, and 
benefit payments. These data are valuable 
in appraising administrative problems where 
a knowledge of various industries is required, 
and in conducting research on experience 
rating, seasonality, reduced employment, and 
other employment security problems. Place- 
ments classified by industry in the local em- 
ployment office are useful in studies of labor- 
market trends and in increasing the effective- 
ness of local-office placement work. It is 
important that a uniform industrial classifi- 
cation system be used by all employment se- 
curity agencies in order to achieve intrastate 
and interstate comparability. 

Early in the development of the program, 
the significance of a uniform industrial clas- 
sification system was recognized and in con- 
sequence the Soctal Security Board Industrial 
Classification Code was developed.' There fol- 
lows a brief account of the development of the 
code including a few of the major principles 
underlying its structure, and an explanation 
of the code’s application in State agencies. 


Development of the Code 
The first edition of the Social Security Board 


Industrial Classification Code published on 
March 15, 1937, was based on an earlier code 
issued by the Division of Placement and Un- 
employment Insurance of the New York 
State Department of Labor. In the 1937 
code the entire range of industry was divided 
into 2-digit major-industry groups. Only 71 
of the 100 possible 2-digit numbers were used, 
the remaining 29 being reserved for further 
expansion. These 71 2-digit groups were 
organized into 16 broad industry divisions 
such as “‘Mining and Quarrying,” “Contract 
Construction,” and “Manufacturing.” The 
coding structure as developed adhered closely 
to the practices of other Federal agencies 
collecting statistical information in order to 
insure, as far as possible, comparability of 
data. The 2-digit code served conveniently 
to classify industry into such broad major 
categories as food manufacturing, chemical 
manufacturing, banking, and personal serv- 
ice. It was recognized, however, that for 
special analyses many of these groups were so 
broad as to comprise nonhomogeneous in- 
dustrial activities and therefore further sub- 
division would be necessary. 

In the meantime, the importance of uni- 
form industrial classification practices was 
receiving increasing attention from a number 
of Government departments. As a result of 
this interest, an interagency project under- 
took the development of a standard industrial 
classification that could be used, with minor 
modifications, by all Federal and State 
agencies. The project was sponsored by the 
Central Statistical Board and had the active 
participation of representatives of various 
governmental agencies.? 


1 For an earlier description of the development of this code see, Sogge, Tillman M., “Industrial Classifi- 
cation in Relation to Unemployment Compensation,” Social Security Bulletin, March 1938, pp. 19-22. 
*For a more detailed statement concerning the Standard Industrial Classification, see Kolesnikoff, V. S., 


“Standard Classification of Industries in the United States.” 


March 1940, pp. 65-72. 


Journal of the American Statistical Association, 
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In addition to providing 2-digit major 
groups which, in the main, were similar to 
those in the Social Security Board Industrial 
Classification Code, the major industry groups 
were divided into 3- and 4-digit subgroups 
wherever needed. In the development of the 
subdivisions, the most important criteria 
were to (1) develop industrial subdivisions 
which conform to the existing pattern of 
industry; (2) set up subdivisions which are 
classifiable on an establishment basis; (3) 
establish only such subdivisions as have sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of number of 
establishments; and (4) make the classifica- 
tions comparable insofar as possible to the 
existing industrial classifications of other 
Federal agencies. 

The Social Security Board prepared a 
revised edition of its code which was, for 
the most part, an extension of the 1937 
edition to provide 3- and 4-digit industry 
break-downs where these appeared to be 
needed. A few 2-digit changes from the 
1937 edition were made in order to improve 
the code so that data presented might con- 
form more closely to the industrial data 
being presented by other agencies. The 
classification of the manufacturing industries 
in the 1939 edition of the code is identical 
with the Standard Industrial Classification. Some 
rearrangements of the nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries in the Standard Industrial Classification 
were necessary for social security purposes. 


Structure and Scope of the Code 


The present Soctal Security Board Industrial 
Classification Code consists of 81 2-digit major- 
industry groups which are subclassified into 
423 3-digit industry groups and 900 4-digit 
industries. The 81 major-industry groups 
are distributed among 8 industry divisions 
as follows: Agriculture, forestry, and fish- 
ery—10; Mining—5; Construction—3; Man- 
ufacturing—20; Transportation, communi- 
cation, and other public utilities—9; Whole- 
sale and retail trade—10; Finance, insurance, 
and real estate—8; Service industries—15; 
and Establishments not elsewhere classi- 
fied—1. The extent to which major-industry 
groups have been subdivided into 3- and 
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4-digit groups differs with the multiplicity 
and variety of the industrial activities covered 
by the major group. Thus, major group 22 
(Textile-mill products) is subclassified into 
9 3-digit groups and 45 4-digit industries 
because of the variety of processes and prod- 
ucts covered by this major group. Such fine 
break-downs were considered unnecessary in 
certain major groups where the type of 
industrial activity covered is more homogen- 
eous, such as major group 15 (Building con- 
struction—general contractors). 

The number of 3- and 4-digit groups estab- 
lished in the code is designed to meet most 
needs of employment security agencies. If 
an agency wishes to establish additional sub- 
groups within any major group, it may use 
any 3- or 4-digit numbers that are available 
within such a major group. At present, 
statistical reports by industry made to the 
Social Security Board are on a 2-digit basis. 
Although the introduction of subclassification 
in central offices is optional with each State 
agency, 23 State agencies (as of June 1) 
have subclassified some of their central-office 
records on three or four digits. A number 
of other State agencies have indicated their 
intention to subclassify some or all of their 
industries in the near future. 

The code materials which comprise the 
Social Security Board Industrial Classification Code 
are contained in two volumes—Volume I, 
‘‘Manufacturing Industries,’ and Volume 
II, ‘““Nonmanufacturing Industries.”” Each 
volume, when completed, will have four 
parts. Part 1, “List of Industries,” is a list 
of the titles of all 2-, 3-, and 4-digit industries 
and is useful primarily for obtaining a broad 
view of what the code includes. Part 2, 
“Description of Industries,” is designed for 
general reference use and describes the con- 
tent of each 4-digit industry. Part 3 is an 
alphabetic index of about 6,500 industry 
items with their 4-digit code numbers, which 
is intended for coding purposes in both 
central and local offices. Part 4 is a rear- 
rangement by major-industry groups of the 
industry items in part 3 and will be especially 
useful for review purposes in central offices 
which file their employer records by major- 
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industry groups. Parts 1 and 3 are already 
in use, and parts 2 and 4 will be available 
later in 1940. 

The industrial classification code has been 
developed to classify places of business and 
not companies or tax entities. An employer 
who has several locations is assigned a sep- 
arate code number for each industry in 
which he operates. Thus, a company which 
has three establishments—a chemical factory, 
a food manufacturing plant, and a paper-box 
factory—would receive three different in- 
dustry numbers, each place of business con- 
stituting a separate reporting unit. When a 
single place of business is engaged in activi- 
ties classified in more than one industry group, 
the code is assigned on the basis of the prin- 
cipal activity, which is the one in which the 
largest number of employees are engaged. If 
the principal industrial activity cannot be 
determined on the basis of number of em- 
ployees, the place of business may be classified 
according to the industrial activity involving 
the largest pay roll, or producing the largest 
gross income, or on some other basis which 
will adequately represent the industrial 
activity. 

Uses of Industrial Classification in State 
Agencies 

The classification of various items in ac- 
cordance with the industrial classification 
code is basic to the reporting of industrial 
data by State agencies to the Social Security 
Board. At present, State employment se- 
curity agencies submit reports by industry for 
employment, pay rolls, contributions, ex- 
perience rating, benefit payments, and place- 
ments. : 

Employment, pay roll, and contribution in- 
formation by major-industry groups is re- 
ported quarterly and annually by all States. 
The quarterly report, compiled on an identical 
reporting-unit basis, presents data for the 
number of covered workers employed by 
months within the quarter, and the amount 
of wages paid for the quarter. The annual 
report presents the number of covered work- 
ers employed, by months, and the amount of 


wages paid for covered employment and 
contributions paid, by quarters. These basic 
items of information are derived in all States 
from employers’ contribution reports, In 
most States the employer’s industry code, 
which is assigned on the basis of information 
submitted on the liability report, is incorpo- 
rated in the account number assigned to him 
for identification purposes. This account 
number is placed on the contribution report 
form before it is mailed to the employer, and 
thus the returned form identifies the industry 
to which the information is related. If the 
employer has more than one place of business 
he is usually assigned a different account 
number for each industry or area in which he 
operates, and submits a separate contribu- 
tion report for each account number assigned 
to him. In some State agencies only one 
contribution report is required from each 
employer. In these States a statistical supple- 
ment giving the minimum statistical in- 
formation for each industry or area is re- 
quired from employers who operate places of 
business in more than one industry or area. 
Minor variations of these two methods of 
multi-unit reporting have been adopted by 
some States. Either method will yield in- 
formation by industry on an establishment 
rather than on a tax-entity basis. 

These coverage and contribution data, col- 
lected on an industry basis as a by-product 
of contribution reporting, are essential in 
estimating probable charges against the un- 
employment compensation fund because of 
changing industrial conditions, in consider- 
ing problems of seasonality and cyclical fluc- 
tuations in different industries and other 
aspects of employment instability and in 
planning and administering State employ- 
ment security systems. 

An important development in providing 
information regarding employment and pay- 
roll patterns in this country is the recent re- 
lease by the Research and Statistics Division, 
Bureau of Employment Security, of a pub- 
lication presenting data on employment and 
pay rolls in covered industries in 1938.' 


8 Social Security Board, Employment and Pay Rolls in State Unemployment Compensation Systems, Employment 
Security Memorandum No. 6. Washington, D. C., April 1940. 
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These data are shown for monthly and 
quarterly periods for each State and are 
classified in accordance with the 1937 edition 
of the industrial classification code. This is 
the first time that this information has been 
made available on such an extensive scale. 

Experience-rating account data by in- 
dustry are provided for in two annual sta- 
tistical reports. One report classifies ex- 
perience-rating accounts by major-industry 
groups and size of contribution rate and is 
submitted by those States which have modi- 
fied their contribution rates in accordance 
with the experience-rating provisions of 
their unemployment compensation laws. 
The other report provides a distribution by 
major-industry groups of overdrawn ex- 
perience-rating accounts, which are ac- 
counts in which benefits charged exceed 
contributions credited. Other experience- 
rating reports presenting information by 
major-industry groups are submitted on an 
optional basis by State agencies having cer- 
tain types of experience-rating provisions. 

Benefit-payment data by industry will be 
submitted by all State agencies in an annual 
report. A distribution of amount of pay- 
ments for total unemployment, part-total 
unemployment, and partial unemployment 
by major-industry groups will be shown. 
Because of wide variations in the benefit 
procedures of State agencies, there is no 
fixed basis for classifying payments by in- 
dustry for purposes of these reports. States 
may Classify payments according to the in- 
dustry of the last covered employer or some 
other employer logically related to benefits 
paid. 

This benefit-payment information will pro- 
vide not only a measure of the volume of 
benefit payments by industry but will also 
shed some light on the prevalence of reduced 
employment in important industries. Such 
classified data are essential to any considera- 
tion of the problems of reduced employment, 
especially where marked differences exist 
between industries. The report also makes it 
possible to relate benefits paid to contribu- 
tions. From this comparison an indication 
of the relative drain on the fund for each 


industry can be obtained. In addition to 
these uses, tabulations of the amount of 
benefit payments by industry are valuable to 
State agencies for public informational pur- 
poses. 

Placements made by employment service 
local offices are reported on an industry basis 
by all States. This item is classified according 
to the type of industrial activity of the estab- 
lishment in which the worker is placed. 
Most States submit a monthly analysis of 
placements which includes a distribution by 
major-industry groups, but a few States sub- 
mit a journal report of placements from 
which data for the monthly analysis can be 
tabulated in Washington. 

The work of assigning industry codes to 
placements is performed in the local em- 
ployment offices. Beginning with January 
1940, the revised Soctal Security Board Industrual 
Classification Code replaced the United States 
Employment Service Code for local office coding. 

Local offices code placements to three digits 
but placements are tabulated on a 2-digit 
basis for purposes of reporting to Washington. 
These offices are asked to code to at least three 
digits so that refined data may be available 
for special studies of local labor-market con- 
ditions. The availability of placement data 
by industry enables the State employment 
service to know the industries being served by 
local employment offices. These data can 
be used in the planning of field visits. Com- 
parisons of placements in certain industries 
with total accessions in the same industries 
provide a measure of the effectiveness of the 


placement work. 
In addition to its use for placement coding, 


the revised Social Security Board code has 
been used for classifying registrants in con- 
nection with the April 1940 inventory of 
employment-office active files. This inven- 
tory provided for the tabulation of data on 
a 3-digit basis according to the industry in 
which the registrant held his or her last 
regular job. The availability of this item 
will make possible certain comparisons with 
unemployment information reported in con- 
nection with the 1940 national census. 

In addition to the industry data reported 
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to the Social Security Board, many States 
are classifying and tabulating other items by 
industry for their own use. Delinquent 
contributors have been tabulated by industry 
in some States as an aid to efficient operation. 
To facilitate analysis of experience-rating ac- 
counts, a number of State agencies are main- 
taining records of experience-rating items by 
industry other than those covered in the 
reporting program. In the field of benefit 
statistics, some States are recording the 
industries in which claimants were last 
employed, and are tabulating data on bene- 
fit-year terminations and on duration of 
benefit payments by industry. States which 


have introduced 3-digit and 4-digit industry 
subclassifications provided in the revised 
Social Security Board Industrial Classification 
Code compile some of their data by these 
refined break-downs. 

With the development of research and 
statistics programs in State employment 
security agencies, it is expected that industrial 
classification will become increasingly sig- 
nificant and that the revised industrial 
classification code will serve additional needs. 
Through its use, State agencies already have 
made important contributions to the eco- 
nomic data of their State with respect to 
industrial employment trends. 


Employment Security and the Negro 


By LAwrENCE A. OXLEY 


Bureau of Employment Security 


groups in our country, feels the effect of 
a mechanized industrial and agricultural 
society. His social and economic life has 
been drastically changed and his search for 
suitable employment, sufficient earnings, and 
employment security is a major problem. 

During the period 1920-1940 there were 
two distinct population movements of Ne- 
groes. Approximately two million Negroes 
migrated from the South to urban industrial 
centers in the Midwest, and to cities along 
the North Atlantic Seaboard. About the 
time that this movement was taking place, one 
million Negroes from the rural areas of the 
South moved to the larger urban industrial 
centers of the South. Thus, today large 
numbers of Negro workers face a dual prob- 
lem of combating the ill-effects of the 
depression and making adequate occupational 
adjustment to a more complex, industrial 
social order. 

How has the Negro fared in his search for 
employment in this new or changing order? 
What steps have been taken to alleviate his 
economic stress? As with the unemployed of 
other racial groups the Negro has been forced 


[pret THE NEGRO, as well as other 


by economic necessity to look to his State and 
Federal Government for assistance in finding 
productive, continuing employment. To the 
1,500 public employment offices the Negro 
has turned for occupational guidance and job 
placement assistance. 


Kinds of Job Openings 


Employment opportunities for Negroes may 
be said to fall into three categories. First, 
there are the jobs in which Negro workers vie 
with white workers. Usually these jobs are 
unskilled and semiskilled—the lower bracket 
industrial occupations. It is in this class of 
jobs that Negro workers have made their 
greatest advance along with white workers. 
Here also, however, they have experienced 
the greatest losses since the depression. Many 
Negroes feel that they are “the last to be 
hired and the first to be fired.” 

The second category includes the jobs in 
which Negro workers formerly had a virtual 
monopoly. They represent the extremely 
low-paid jobs in the industrial scheme as well 
as those considered as having the least pres- 
tige. Domestic service is typical of this field. 
At one time the Negro domestic seldom had 
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to compete against the white worker. Even in 
this field today, however, the Negroes’ job 
opportunities are perhaps decreasing for in 
many States young white girls are being 
trained for domestic service. In the indus- 
trial field many of the lower-paid jobs, 
originally filled by the Negro worker, are now 
done by machine. Ditch-digging is repre- 
sentative of this type of work. ‘Today a 
mechanical trench-digger supplants many 
pick-and-shovel men. 

A third category may be designated as 
that class of jobs in which few Negroes are 
today employed. Included in this group are 
the jobsin which employers are unaccustomed 
to seeing Negroes work. Here also are the 
jobs in which white workers sometimes offer 
decided objections to the employment of 
Negroes, and those occupations in which 
Negroes are not permitted to secure training 
or apprenticeship. Negroes are restricted in 
employment in other types of jobs by the 
employing policies of some labor unions. 

The services performed by public employ- 
ment offices are passing through a period of 
transition and of increasing public scrutiny of 
their objectives, their methods, and their ac- 
complishments; and it is significant that ef- 
forts are being made to create sound policies 
and to formulate suitable criteria for measur- 
ing employer-employee needs. It is recog- 
nized that the responsibility of every public 
employment office is to give equal placement 
assistance to all workers and to refer job 
applicants to employers solely on the worker’s 
ability to perform the job satisfactorily and 
meet the employer’s qualifications. Within 
this fundamental principle there is still room, 
however, to give particular consideration and 
attention to the employment needs of the 
Negro group. 


Negroes in Employment Security Program 


The Bureau of Employment Security is 
interested in all aspects of Negro occupational 
development and in cooperative efforts to 
study this problem. Recently the Negro 
Placement Service completed a survey which 
had as its broad purpose the evaluation of 


services to Negroes by employment security 
offices in 15 selected States. Eight and one- 
half millions, approximately two-thirds of the 
total number of Negroes in the United States, 
live in the area studied. More specifically, 
the purpose of the survey was to describe in 
the case of each city the socio-economic and 
racial environment in which the local em- 
ployment service operates; the industrial op- 
portunities available; the size and movement 
of Negro population and workers with their 
implication in the general labor market; job 
opportunities for Negroes and depression 
fluctuation of these opportunities; the general 
inclination of employers, and of organized 
labor toward the employment of Negro 
workers; and the attitude of employment 
security personnel toward the referral of 
Negroes to job openings for which they are 
qualified. 

The survey revealed the need for an intelli- 
gent awareness on the part of employment 
security personnel relative to the employment 
needs of the Negro applicant, and there was 
also indicated the need for a revision of em- 
ployment security field-visiting techniques 
and procedures, if the Negro worker is to fully 
share in job openings on a broader occupa- 
tional base. In an effort to meet these and 
other problems in the field of Negro place- 
ment activities, the Negro Placement Service 
functions as an administrative unit of the 
Special Placement Problems Section in the 
Bureau of Employment Security. 

The chief objectives of the Negro Place- 
ment Service are the aiding and advising of 
employment security personnel in dealing 
with placement problems of Negro appli- 
cants and the stimulating of an awareness, 
at the Federal and State level, of the special 
problems of the Negro worker in his search 
for adequate, productive, and continuing 
employment. These provide the basis for 
the following objectives: 

(1) to provide a more effective and efficient 
means for employment security personnel 
throughout the Nation to stimulate and 
increase the placement of qualified Negro 
workers in regular gainful employment; 

(2) to make it worth-while for Negroes to reg- 
ister and utilize the Service; 
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(3) to promote a greater cognizance on the part 
of Negro workers of the importance of 
working toward maximum proficiency on 
a job regardless of occupational classifi- 
cation; 

(4) to stimulate the gathering of factual infor- 
mation on the types of employment and 
the degree to which Negroes are employed, 
with particular reference to local place- 
ment office activity; 

(5) to suggest and assist in the preparation of 
statistics on population, relief, gainful 
workers and special skills of Negro 
workers; 

(6) to interpret to Negro community agencies, 
organizations, employers and the public 
generally, the policies, program and prac- 
tices of the Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

In many States, Negroes have received 
eligible rating in merit and civil service tests 
and have been appointed to employment se- 
curity staffs in 22 States. Negro personnel 
are Classified as senior managers, managers, 
assistant managers, senior and junior claims 
examiners, senior and junior interviewers, 
vocational counsellors, receptionists, typists, 


clerks, telephone operators, messengers and 


custodial workers. These Negro workers 
are employed in separate divisional offices in 
some cities and in mixed offices in other 
cities. Analysis of the report is significant 
and has value as marking a beginning point 
in measuring the extent to which trained 
Negroes participate in the employment se- 
curity program. Mr. W. Frank Persons, 
former Director of the United States Employ- 
ment Service has stated: 
“Careful observation of workers in the Service 
over a period of years leads me to the opinion 
that Negro workers have proved themselves effi- 
cient in every position in the service to which 
they have been appointed. These Negro ap- 
pointees have contributed to a better under- 
standing of the problems of unemployment as 
they affect their particular group, and have 
aided in interpreting the Service to the public.” 


Negro Employment Conferences 


As a part of a Nation-wide effort to alle- 
viate the problem of unemployment, con- 
ferences on employment problems of the 
Negro are being held in cooperation with 
State officials and other interested individuals 
in a number of States. During 1939 and 


the first 6 months of 1940, conferences were 
held in Arkansas, Illinois (Metropolitan 
Chicago), Connecticut, Kentucky, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Rhode Island, and West 
Virginia. In each of these States, the con- 
ference has had the approval, active support, 
and participation of the Governor, State 
labor or industrial commissioner, members 
of the State employment security agency 
(including the director and staff of the State 
employment service), representatives of labor, 
industry, education, and civic and religious 
groups, white and colored. 

Additional conferences are scheduled for 
California, Delaware, Indiana, Michigan, 
New York (Metropolitan New York and 
Buffalo), Oklahoma, South Carolina, Texas, 
and Virginia. Subsequent conferences may 
be arranged in other States in which there 
are proportionately large Negro populations 
and acute problems of unemployment pe- 
culiar to this racial group. Such States in- 
clude Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, and Tennessee. 

Much good has come from these con- 
ferences inasmuch as all responsible persons 
in attendance have recognized the need of a 
realistic approach to the problem and have 
mapped a definite plan of action. A major 
program objective of these conferences has 
been the reconsideration of the employment 
security program by staff members in State 
agencies in terms of opportunities in the labor 
market, occupational skills, and employment 
needs of the Negro. The summarizing re- 
port of each conference findings committee 
has included a compilation of the facts, find- 
ings, and conclusions derived from the several 
prepared conference papers and discussions, 
together with constructive recommendations 
to assist the Negro worker. 

The program of the Negro Placement 
Service has been greatly enhanced in value 
due to the conference idea being generally 
accepted and organized by the State or local 
groups, as a State or local program and re- 
sponsibility. The local sponsoring group has 
included white and Negro leaders active in 
labor, industry, education and civic life. 
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Wherever practicable the conference has 
been held in a Government building and 
the participants in the program selected in 
consultation with the Governor, industrial 
or labor commissioner, representative of the 
employment security agency and a small 
planning committee composed of representa- 
tives of industry, labor, the public, and the 
Negro. For each conference invitations have 
been issued from the office of the Governor; 
and the number of conference delegates has 
fluctuated from 125 in Arkansas, to about 
500 in Chicago. 

It is far too early to determine what con- 
crete values have accrued from these con- 
ferences, in bringing an awareness of Negro 
employment needs and stimulating action in 
solving this part of the general unemploy- 
ment problem. Some tangible results are 
evident in this direction. As a direct result 
of recommendations of the Conference Find- 
ings Committee in each of six States, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Missouri, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, the 


Governor has appointed a Commission on 
Negro Employment composed of representa- 
tives of industry, labor, Government, and 
the public. It is expected that during July 
1940, similar commissions will be appointed 
in Ohio and Arkansas. These commissions 
will have a continuing status and cooperate 
with local public placement agencies in the 
field of Negro employment activities, and 
the Negro Placement Service will continue 
to serve in an advisory capacity to these 
groups in an effort to develop statistical data 
and related occupational information in the 
Negro job field. 

As new occupational fields are opened to 
the Negro, as vocational guidance for the 
Negro improves, as employment security 
personnel become better trained to handle 
the placement problem of the Negro, as 
responsible industrialists and others become 
aware of the problem, then—and only then— 
will the occupational opportunities for the 
Negro increase and his proportionate oppor- 
tunities for employment be realized. 


@ 
Wages and Job Analysis Study 


The need for, and lack of, a sound and logical basis for wage setting and the need for a definite 
program of wage and salary administration have become increasingly evident during recent years. The 
Industrial Relations Monograph, ‘‘Wage Setting Based on Job Analysis and Evaluation,” by C. Canby 
Balderston, Professor of Industry at the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, and published by the Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., deals with this need, and 
more specifically with a particular device to aid in correcting the need—job analysis. 

Professor Balderston believes that the primary purpose of job analysis is to establish a scientific 
basis for such sound wage and salary schedules, and also having such by-products as hiring specifications, 
clarifying the duties and responsibilities of every job, and defining promotional steps, all of which are 
necessary to good personnel procedure. He discusses earlier work in the field of job classification, and 
the several job analysis techniques, and then, in considerable detail, suggests procedures for the actual 
making of a job analysis. The author states that the emphasis should be on the work involved rather 
than the employee who performs it, and, recognizing the necessity of a rating which reflects individual 
performance for the proper application of rate ranges, says that the individual performance rating 
must be kept distinct from the job analysis. 

Three methods are outlined for developing and applying a rating scale, and states that regardless 
of the method adopted, the results should be submitted for review to as many qualified persons as prac- 
ticable before any rates of pay are determined. He divides the final step, that of converting the grades 
or points into money, into two parts: (1) determination of the prevailing rates in the labor market from 
which employees are secured, and (2) decision as to how the general slope of the company’s rates is to 
be related to the slope of the rates prevailing in the labor market. Each of these parts receives detailed 
consideration. 

The author has provided some very interesting material for those who are interested in the present 
and future of job analysis and those who are interested in labor problems and would like to see something 
logical substituted for the hit-and-miss methods of evaluating jobs and determining wage rates. 
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Youth in Agricultural Villages 


To secure data for Youth in Agricultural Villages, Research Monograph XXI of the Work Projects 
Administration, youth 16-29 years of age were studied in 45 representative agricultural villages well 
distributed over the country to determine the extent of change in the youth population, the employment 
situation of youth, opportunities for surplus farm youth which these villages offer, the part of youth in 
social institutions and organizations, the leisure-time activities of village youth, and the place the young 
people occupy in the general rural-youth situation in the United States. The authors are Bruce Melvin 
and Elna Smith whose previous studies, Rural Youth: Their Situation and Prospects and Rural Youth on Relief, 
attracted wide attention. 

The analysis showed a movement away from agricultural villages in contrast to the piling up of rural 
youth on farms since the beginning of the depression. This migration has certain interesting characteris- 
tics—the cities attract more young women, the farms attract more men, and the villages are left with a 
surplus of eligible girls in their early twenties. 

The underlying cause of this movement is lack of economic opportunity. More than half of all out-of- 
school young men and unmarried women received no income at all or less than $300 during the year 
prior to June 1, 1936. The survey revealed that the average annual income rose according to the educa- 
tional attainment of the youths, but the socio-economic level of the group receiving advanced education 
was not indicated. 

The educational level of youth in these agricultural villages was relatively high, since more than half 
of all out-of-school youth had at least completed high school. However, three-fifths of all out-of-school 
youth had left school before they were 18, an age which is considered too young for full-time employ- 
ment; the survey concludes that it would therefore be advantageous to shorten the period between school 
and work by encouraging further education, and by developing such curricula in the schools as are 
required to accomplish this purpose. 

It is significant that these young people were not, for the most part, well trained in occupations for 
which there was much local demand. The high schools offered vocational training in fields which were 
already overcrowded, and students took advantage primarily of courses in commercial work. Even 
youth who had attended college reported lack of vocational education. 

The survey indicates clearly that there is need for adequate vocational guidance in these communities 
as well as for diversified training. It was found that unemployment was not a serious problem in these 
villages, but that young people who stayed in the villages had a rather limited field in which to find 
employment, as in local industrial concerns and mercantile establishments. The occupations in which 
youth were engaged present a significant indication of the employment situation. Thirty-seven percent 
of the young men were unskilled laborers, and 35 percent of the young women were employed as clerks. 
Many young women were domestic servants. However, there was a relatively large number of profes- 
sional openings, especially in teaching, so far as the young women are concerned. 

Few young people in these villages had affiliation with any institutions or organizations, according 
to the survey, and there seemed to be little leadership in social and recreational activities. Accordingly, 
there is a marked opportunity for guidance in the intelligent use of leisure. 

The subject matter of the monograph is presented with great clarity, and it is rendered exceedingly 
interesting by well tabulated statistics and by excellent photographs depicting the manner in which 
youth live in the agricultural villages studied. Studies of this type present the labor-market situation 
which young people face in terms of actual job opportunity. They should be of value to both schools and 
employment offices in their work of guidance, training, and placement. 


@ 


100,000 Jobs 


In honor of “the man who filled 100,000 jobs,” the city of Joliet, Illinois, recently celebrated 
“Lew Rogers’ Day”’ as a tribute to 22 years of service rendered by Llewellyn Rogers, manager of the 
Joliet office of the Illinois State Employment Service. Mr. Rogers assisted in making 109,945 place- 
ments, records prior to 1919 not being available. His career in the public placement field began with the 
war-time United States Employment Service in 1918; and, following the war, he continued his work 
for the city and State without interruption. 
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May Payments Highest On Record 


Benefit payments during May reached a 
record high, with $54.9 million being paid to 
unemployed workers, an increase of 30 per- 
cent over April benefit disbursements. A 
total of 7.3 million continued claims was re- 
ceived during the month, exceeding the pre- 
vious high established in April of this year by 
almost 700,000 claims. Complete place- 
ments increased to approximately 350,000, a 
volume nearly one-fifth higher than in April. 

The record number of continued claims re- 
ceived during the month was largely due to 
the higher volumes of compensable claims re- 
ceived by States which began uniform bene- 
fit yearsin April. For the country as a whole, 
compensable claims increaseu 27 percent, 
whereas claims filed to meet waiting-period 
requirements of State laws were 23 percent 
fewer than in April. Approximately 5.5 mil- 
lion weeks of unemployment, nearly 90 per- 
cent of which were for total unemployment, 
were compensated during the month by bene- 
fit payments totaling $54.9 million. In IIli- 
nois, New York, Virginia, and West Virginia 
benefits in May were more than double those 
paid in April. The previous high for benefit 
payments disbursed in any one month was 
$48.9 million in March 1939. 

Complete placements in May increased 19 
percent to 350,000, the highest monthly vol- 
ume this year. Placements in this month 
were 5 percent above the volume of the same 
month a year ago, and 46 percent higher than 
in May 1938. Placements in private em- 
ployment expanded to 304,000, approaching 
the record high of 308,000 of October 1939, 
and were 25 percent higher than in May 
1939, and 91 percent above the May 1938 
volume. Gains were widespread, with only 
10 States showing a reduction in the num- 
ber of private placements made in May. 
The most pronounced gains occurred in Ala- 
bama, Idaho, and New Hampshire, where 
private placements more than doubled in 
May. There were 6 other States which re- 
ported increases in excess of 50 percent. Sea- 
sonal developments in agriculture again influ- 


enced private placements, as 169,000 or 55 
percent of such placements were in tempo- 
rary jobs. The number of jobs filled in pub- 
lic employment were approximately 45,000, 
an increase of 28 percent over April, but only 
half the volume of such placements a year ago. 
Supplemental placements, most of which were 
in agriculture, increased 86 percent to almost 
84,000. Reflecting the seasonal improve- 
ment in employment conditions, applica- 
tions for work declined 12.4 percent to 1,328,- 
000, but were more than 9 percent above the 
volume received in May 1939. The number 
of job seekers registered with public employ- 
ment offices exceeded 5.7 million at the end 
of May, which approximated the number 
registered for work at the close of April. Al- 
though 21 States reported increases in the 
active file, the majority of these increases were 
less than 10 percent. Of the States reporting 
fewer registrants for work, only 4 reported 
declines of more than 10 percent. 


Tas_Le 1.—Summary of Claims and Payments, 
May 1940 








Percentage 
change from 
April 


Activity Volume 





Continued claims (all) 
Waiting period 
Compensable 
Number of weeks compensated 
(total and partial combined) 
Amount of benefits paid 
Amount of benefits since first pay- 


7,290,872 
1,717,143 
5,573,729 


+10.2 
—23.2 
+27.3 


5,467,147 
$54,887,280 


+31.2 








$1,054,585 ,601 





TasLe 2.—Summary of Placement Activities, 
May 1940 








Percentage change from— 





Activity Number 
April Ma 


y | May 
1940 1939 1938 





Total complete place- 
349 ,664 
304,202 
135,622 
168,580 
45 ,462 
83,616 
1,327,683 

5,723,949 
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Tas_e 3.—Continued Claims Received, ya pean, and Benefits Paid, by States, 
ay 1940 


(Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 13, 1940] 








Social Security Board 
region and State 


Continued claims 


Weeks compensated 


Benefits paid 





Type 





Waiting 
period 


Com- 
pensable 


Type of unemployment 





Partial 
an 
Ppart- 
total 
com- 


bined ! 


Partial 


Amount? 


Type of unemployment 





Partial 
and 
part- 
total 
com- 


bined ! 





Region I: _ 
Connecticut 


Massachusetts 


New Hampshire--- 


Rhode Island 


New Jersey 


Pennsylvania 
Region IV: 


ist. of Columbia__ 


Maryland 


North Carolina---- 


Virginia - - -- 
West Virginia 


Region VII: 
Alabama 


Georgia... 
Mississippi 


South Carolina. -... 


Tennessee 
Region VIII: 

lowa 

Minnesota 


North Dakota 

South Dakota 
Region IX: 

Arkansas 


Louisiana 
New Mexico 


Region XII: 
California 


Oregon 
Washington 
Territories: 


7, 290, 872 


1, 717, 143 


5, 573, 729 


3 5,467,147 


4 4,879,501 


$470,560 


$54, 887, 280 


4$51,168,182 


4$3,067,284 











78, 190 
93, 494 


13, 798 
1, 484, 831 


10, 960 
260, 515 
617, 025 


21,011 
126, 294 
137, 503 
131, 560 

89, 119 


216, 384 
370, 143 


587, 325 
133, 272 
55, 549 
95, 692 


71, 706 
96, 164 


48, 119 
108, 812 


13, 421 
180, 279 


538, 596 

9, 176 
42, 471 
90, 656 





5, 800 
4,977 





16, 355 
22, 951 
26, 


18, 921 


408, 073 


1, 780 
69, 774 
171, 742 


4,116 
22, 220 


111, 215 
26, 938 
20, 370 


22, 185 
17, 400 
25, 472 
9, 568 
9, 084 
21, 610 


13, 684 
12, 142 


7 
- 


5 
1, 116 


54, 129 
1, 076 
8, 690 

13, 923 
1, 897 

639 





61, 835 
70, 543 
352, 363 


43, 506 
157, 885 


1, 076, 758 


9, 180 
190, 741 
445, 283 


39, 286 
175, 587 
275, 429 


476, 110 
106, 334 
35, 179 


38, 448 
95, 257 


37, 052 

95, 824 

16, 784 
7, 60 


10, 416 
41, 182 
16, 644 
26, 504 
8, 819 
9, 106 
484, 467 
8, 100 
33, 781 
76, 733 


3, 903 
4, 338 





951, 437 


9, 136 
189, 677 


164, 038 
§ 280, 893 


453, 949 
106, 222 
35, 135 


72, 098 
52, 413 
71, 167 
31, 230 
37, 848 
75,417 


36, 943 
101, 845 
16, 542 


11, 638 
117, 310 


3 447,917 
7, 514 

33, 553 
75, 360 


3 3, 605 
4, 319 


52, 494 
70, 00 
374, 813 
37, 908 
136, 903 

, 331 


951, 437 

7, 648 
189, 677 
490, 940 


16, 449 
fe 967 
94, 734 
57, 283 
60, 961 
154, 083 
228, 777 
347, 150 


82, 598 
30, 558 


63, 844 


1, 
69, 153 
31, 024 
93, 596 


52, 416 
17, 105 
67, 252 
30, 810 


ye 
27, 385 
65, 207 


3, 289 
2, 040 








10, 149 
6, 452 
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40 

10, 782 
(7) 

7,121 

824 

16, 315 

9, 955 

52, 116 

106, 799 

4 


2, 686 
16, 231 

, 110 
4, 646 


1, 565 
16, 353 


687 
6, 515 
1, 045 


() 
1, 698 
2, 318 
54, 505 
604 
6, 168 
10, 153 


207 
2, 279 
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(?) 


(5) 
9. 586 


(7) 
6, 813 
(°) 


(8) 
(5) 
(5) 
72, 684 
(5) 
2, 892 
6, 677 
5 
4,010 
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(1) 
2, 982 
1, 950 


1, 755 
(8) 


0 
2, 253 





586, 676 
470, 545 
3, 744, 430 
373, 025 

1, 511, 186 
90, 079 


10, 878, 142 


78, 844 
1, 741, 210 
5, 311, 123 


146, 012 
820, 199 
447, 786 
731, 832 
440, 793 
544, 404 

1, 839, 686 

§ 2, 600, 865 


5, 384, 759 


1, 052, 517 
344, 546 


465, 238 


544, 997 


310, 144 

984, 330 
146, 813 
67, 865 
40 


, 166 


369, 751 
168, 036 
670, 071 
332, 667 
615, 936 
100, 860 
856, 294 
108, 952 


6, 087, 145 
76 


3 
388, 508 
868, 407 


51, 057 
30, 760 





520, 975 
444, 040 
3, 744, 430 
326, 357 
1, 417, 684 
83, 001 


10, 878, 142 


69, 587 
1, 741, 210 
5, 311, 123 


140, 470 
752, 828 
(7) 

693, 448 
433, 073 
465, 272 


1, 787, 025 
2, 342, 835 


920, 334 
316, 550 


416, 117 


211, 523 
517, 179 


281, 054 


357, 518 
151, 281 
586, 485 
296, 286 


588, 832 
89, 447 
779, 615 


103, 559 
388, 174 
179, 682 
269, 244 
85, 689 
91, 282 

5, 408, 714 


, 082 
339, 233 
783, 625 





48, 623 
18, 356 


7,070 
(1) 

9, 207 
(1) 
(1) 

5, 542 
67, 214 


(7) 
38, 358 
7, 720 


74, 795 
52, 661 
258, 030 
860, 831 


132, 029 
27, 996 


48, 789 


28, 482 
63, 785 
11, 085 

28 


4, 869 


83, 586 
36, 381 


26, 359 
11, 413 
76, 368 


5, 393 
49, 701 
23 


'. 


1 
11, 787 
19, 837 


495, 147 
5, 681 
47, 159 
84, 782 
1, 770 
404 





1 Benefits for partial unemployment are not provided by State law in Mississippi, Montana, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania: 
In Massachusetts provision for such payments is not effective until October 1940. Of these, only Mississippi provides for payments of less 
than full weekly benefit amount for total unemployment, i. e., part-total unemployment. 
of unemployment. 
3 Includes some weeks not classified by type of unemployment; in Alaska 109, and in California 18,049, 
4 Excludes North Carolina. 
5 Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-toial unemployment. 
6 Represents number of pay orders issued. 


2 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by t 


7 Data not re’ 
§ Figures for 
for 1, 


rted. 


ay exclude 100 payments amounting to $2,614 arising from recalculation of weekly benefit amounts and 610 payments 


included in benefits since first payable. 


weeks amounting to $15,521 for payment of miners’ claims resulting from labor dispute in 1939. Both amounts, however, are 
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TaBLE 4.—Activities of Public Employment Services for all Registrants, by States, May 1940 
TOTAL MEN AND WOMEN 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 13, 1940] 
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TasLe 5.—Activities of Public Employment Services, by States, May 1940 
VETERANS 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 13, 1940] 
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1 Where less than 50 veteran placements or applications were involved in either period the percentage change was not computed. 
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The EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW is published under authority of Public 
Resolution No. 57, approved May 11, 1922 (42 Stat. 541), as amended by section 307, 
Public Act 212, Seventy-second Congress, approved June 30, 1932, with approval of the 
Director, Bureau of the Budget. 

Expressions of opinion in articles published in the REVIEW are those of the authors 
and are not to be construed as official opinions of the Bureau of Employment Security. 
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